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ts very nature, partly to the Reformation which, while 
it reawakened the inner religious life, cared very little 
for the artistic appointments of the church. Apart from 
its early Italian phase, the Renaissance, on this side of 
the Alps at least, displayed little creative power with 
regard to the form of the altar. Wherever it did at- 
tempt any .innovation, it still adhered to the fundamental 
Gothic principle, and merely altered some of the orna- 
mental motives in which it approached too closely to 
the domain of architecture; still it has produced so much 
that is beautiful in its own style that it would be wrong, 
from excess of zeal for the Gothic, to banish such altars 
from the church, as has lately been the case in the 
cathedral of Prague, without replacing them by anything 
better. It was not until the Baroque period at the close 
of the sixteenth century that a new and increased desire 
arose for richer and more showy church decoration, and 
this too has entered upon a false path, and. introduced 
the perverted system from which we are now endea- 
vouring to extricate ourselves. 

It is not therefore without reason that the present 
reform of ecclesiastical art reclaims for the altar its most 
perfect Gothic formation. It has great advantages. It 
produces its effect by itself, and at the same time allows 
the application of the highest and most perfect art, but 
on the other hand it would be wrong to lay too much 
stress on historical unity of style and to put appoint- 
ments of incomplete form and insufficient effect, where 
the effect ought to be imposing and dignified. And this 
must be required of the Altar, as being the one orna- 
ment which both on account of its importance and its 
position demands the first place in the whole arrange- 
ment of the Church. The Middle ages even, which were 
slow in creating and had many deficiencies to make up, 



troubled themselves but little about such unity in the 
architecture or the appointments already at hand. They 
created after their fashion; we have to look for our own, 
and for this purpose avail ourselves of the models of 
mediaeval times, not because they are Gothic or eccle- 
siastical, but because they are beautiful and good in 
themselves. 

Before all things therefore we must keep in sight 
the artistic point of view of the. high altar combined 
with its high importance. A large church with its broad 
and lofty aisles demands also an imposing altar. The 
old Christian table is too unimportant for its purpose, 
too insignificant to be dignified. Even the Romanesque, 
or early Romanesque altar with its retable will in many 
cases appear too mean and trivial, even when adorned 
with enamelled panels. If these are framed in colour- 
less stone, the absence of all harmony is only the more 
apparent. An altar of stone, between walls of grey 
stone, can have no effect whatever. The altar must 
have colour and a certain grandness. On the other hand 
care must be taken that it be not made too broad and 
large, as in the period of baroque art, when it filled 
up the whole recess of the choir and concealed the 
stained window behind it, which also has its own claim 
to our regard, as well as the choir recess itself which 
forms a part of the whole architecture. Thus we see 
that the designer of an altar has much to consider of 
more importance perhaps than the adherence withhistori- 
cal fidelity to the style of this or that decade of a cen- 
tury. The great point is that the high altar should be 
of itself a creation of dignity, the pride of the Church 
and the parish, that it should be in artistic harmony 
with, and yet not interfere with the effect of all or any 
of its surroundings. (To be continued.) 
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Nos 1 and 2. Romanesque Capitals in the Gliurch of the Gonvonl at Drubeck near Wei-uigerode iu SaKouy, from a Drawing ot* 

Mr. G. Bourdct in BerUn. 
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The Workshop. 1376. 
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N^ 11. Tapestry Pattern designed by Mr. Paul Dimpre in Paris. 
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N° 12. Writing- Table in Violet Ebony, designed and manufactured by Mr. Fr. Schonthaler in Vienna. 
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N« 13. Cabinet, Style Louis XIII., in Carved Oak inlaid with marble, designed and manufactured by Mr. Raison-Renouvin in Paris. 
The Workshop. 1876. H 
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N® 15. Marble Vase from a collection in Madrid. 
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N° 16. Ornament etched in Glass, designed by Mr. Fr. Reimer in Berlin. 
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The AYorkshop. 1876. 



N*^ 17. Design for a Funeral Monument by Mr. K. Scbaupert, Arcbt. in Stuttgart. 
Details Nos 2 and 3 of Supplement. 
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N° 18. Wrought Iron Gate, from the design of Mr, A. Narten, Archt., by Mr. W. Hengst in Hanover. 
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Nos 19 — 24. Specimens of Jewellery, mamifactiired Jjy C. Ansorge in Rome. 



